AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 


Boston, December, 1905. 


VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. 
[Used by kind permission of ‘‘ Every Other Sunday.’’| 
The Jordan is perhaps the most crooked river in the world, winding two hundred and thirteen miles in a distance of sixty. 
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Bano oF MERCY 


A GREAT DANGER. 

Wilshire’s Magazine for October brings to 
our table a prediction by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, which appeared in the New York 
Journal, that within the next two or three 
years there is to come to our country a ter- 
rible danger because of over - production, 
and that by reason of this some ten millions 
of men, able and willing to work, are likely 
to be left moneyless and workless. For this 
Mr. Rockefeller suggests as a preventive, 
preparation by the government to employ 
all that may be out of work on great public 
improvements. 

We have several times discussed this mat- 
ter and endeavored to call attention to the 
vast amount of national works needed to be 
done. 

First: In the construction of a hundred 
thousand miles of good roads, such as may 
be found over a large part of Europe. 

Second: The construction of a ship canal 
from the Gulf of Mexico across Florida to 
the St. John’s river, and another from the 
Mississippi to Chicago, and another from 
the lower end of Lake Michigan to Detroit, 
and another from Buffalo to the Hudson 
river, canals to be kept open both summer 
and winter ; and 

Third: A vast work in the construction 
of levees to protect the country along the 
banks of our great rivers from inundations. 

There is almost no end to the work which 
can be done for the benefit of our country, 
a thousand times better than the sacrifice 
of enormous sums on preparations for war, 
which will never be needed if we attend 
diligently to our own affairs and do not 
attempt to interfere with those of other in- 
dependent nations. 

But there is another remedy for over- 
production, and that is to treat all other 
nations so kindly that they will be glad to 
buy what we produce. 

The successful merchant endeavors by all 
means to win the goodwill of his customers. 
But the foundation of all this will be ina 


great public sentiment which will make the 
rich kinder to the poor and the poor kinder 
to the rich, and this can be brought about 
only by intelligent humane education of 
both, and that is precisely the object of our 
American Humane Education Society, first 
of its kind in the world. 

But suppose we neglect this? Suppose 
we allow ten millions of men to be money- 
less and without work, what then? Will 
they quietly permit themselves and their 
families to die of starvation? Or will they 
set fires in our great cities, destroying mil- 
lions on millions of dollars of property and 
making work very plenty ? 

These are thoughts deserving the careful 
attention of every true patriot in our great 
country, upon the success or failure of which 
depend so largely the progress of civiliza- 
tion and humanity throughout the entire 
world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR ARMY. 

We are told by a military friend—a re- 
tired officer—that sixty thousand men 
marching in single file would make a line 
about thirty-five miles long. If that state- 
ment is correct, then our great American 
Band of Mercy army, numbering between 
two and three millions members, marching 
in single file, would not only reach a thou- 
sand miles, from Boston to Chicago, but 
several hundred miles beyond that city! 

All this great army having been talked to 
and taught about kindness to animals, in- 
cluding all human animals as well as those 
whom, because we do not understand their 
language, we call dumb, and all having 
pledged themselves, and in most cases 
signed the pledge, that they will try to 
be kind to all harmless living creatures 
(human as well as those called dumb), and 
will try to protect them all from cruel 
usage. 

It is a great satisfaction to us to remember 
how the Parent Band of this great army was 
formed in our offices on July 28, 1882, and 
how, when we called on our Governor, our 
Mayor, our Chief Justice, Archbishop Wil- 
liams, and many of the most distinguished 
men of our state, they promptly agreed to 
join this Parent Band, and how truly John 
Boyle O’Reilly prophesied our future when 
he wrote : 

“* DEAR MR. ANGELL—I am proud to be en- 
rolled as a member of your Band of Mercy. 
It has the whole world before it and, please 
God, we will have in a few years one hun- 
dred thousand members in Massachusetts 
alone.”’ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IT MAKES EVERYBODY HAPPIER. 


Trying to find at our store-house our daily 
diaries for the past fifty or sixty years, the 
wrong trunk was sent us, in which on open- 
ing we found a considerable number of ad- 
dresses given by us in various parts of our 
country —north, south and west, and we 
happened to stumble on the following from 
the first one we took up: 

Sir Walter Scott mourned the death of his 
favorite dog as though it had been a human 
friend. 

During Sir Edwin Landseer’s last illness 
his dog remained almost constantly with 
him, lying for hours at his master’s feet. 


At one time, in the presence of visitors, 
Sir Edwin embraced him, exclaiming, ‘‘ No 
one can love me as thou dost!” 

Cardinal Wolsey held audiences with the 
nobles of his land with his favorite cat 
perched on the arm of his state chair or at 
the back of his throne. 

Richelieu, the great statesman of France, 
excused himself from rising to receive a 
foreign ambassador because his favorite cat 
and her kittens were lying on his robes. 

Petrach, the great poet of Italy, had his 
favorite cat embalmed, and the stuffed form 
of his favorite is still seen by the traveller 
in the house where Petrach lived. 

When Daniel Webster was about to die, 
and just before he fell asleep to wake no 
more here, he directed that all his cattle, 
which he loved so much, should be driven 
to his window that he might see them for 
the last time, and as they came one by one 
to his window he called each by name. 

Walter Von Vogelweide, the great lyric 
poet of the middle ages, so loved the birds 
that he left a bequest to the monks of 
Wurtzburg, on condition that they should 
daily feed. them on the tombstone over his 
grave. 

There is no mah, or child, or woman, how- 
ever poor or neglected, that may not be 
made happier and better by the love of 
these lower creatures, poorer still. 

The birds whose songs gladden the spring- 
time, the cattle grazing in the fields, the cat 
purring at your feet, the horse kindly treat- 
ed, always glad to toil in your service, and 
the dog that will not desert his master, 
though only a blind beggar in the street, to 
follow a king to his palace, keep sunshine in 
many a human heart where otherwise would 
be only darkness; and if there were no 
other reason for teaching kindness to ani- 
mals this would be reason enough—that it 
makes everybody happier. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The enormous increase of dangerous adul- 
terations in our country, and the use of for- 
maldehyde and other poisons to preserve 
foods, drinks and medicines, including meats 
and probably fruits, and about everything 
that dishonest dealers can adulterate to 
save money, makes it seem to us a duty to 
constantly call to public attention the vast 
need of independent Public Health Associa- 
tions to aid our Boards of Health by con- 
stantly investigating, exposing and prose- 
cuting. 

When, nearly thirty years ago, we began 
our great crusade against poisonous adul- 
terations (which we finally ended at Wash- 
ington), we had good reason to believe that 
thousands of babies were losing their lives 
simply by the use of one article—adulter- 
ated milk, and this was only one of a hun- 
dred things sold in our markets which were 
dangerous to public health. 

We hope the time is not far distant when 
some multi-millionaire will win for himself 
a high place in the Hall of Fame by estab- 
lishing a powerful organization, indepen- 
dent of all political influences and the influ- 
ence of great adulterating capitalists, for 
the protection of public health. 


T. ANGELL. 


AMERICAN HUMANE | 
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THE POOR JEWS. 

An account of the terrible sufferings of 
the Jews in Russia, which we find described 
in our evening paper, recalls an incident in 
our law practice many years ago. 

A good deacon in Vermont had heard so 
much said by his pastor about the wicked 
Jews that his sympathies were aroused, and 
when he died and his will was opened it was 
found that he had left five hundred dollars 
to ‘the poor Jews.’? The executor of the 
will wrote me and asked me to find some 
poor Jews in Boston. I employed a man to 
make careful search, and was compelled to 
write the executor that we could not find 
a poor Jew in Boston. This was something 
over forty years ago, and there were few 
Jews in our city, and they were all prosper- 
ous. We believe the money was sent to 
some society in New York. 

A friend asks us why the Jews are so terri- 
bly persecuted in Russia, and we answer that 
we do not know unless it is the Russian way 
of converting Jews into Russian Christians. 

We remember reading how a very wicked 
Irishman, when making his final confession 
to the priest just before dying, related so 
many crimes that the priest asked him if he 
had never done a good thing in his life. 
And he said that he had done one good 
thing. The priest asked him what it was, 
and he said, ‘‘I convarted a Jew.” ‘How 
did you convert him?” said the priest. 
‘Well, I had him out wid me in a boat, and 
I axed him would he be a Christian, and he 
said he wouldn’t be a Christian, so I put 
him over the side of the boat and put his 
head under water a bit, and then when I let 
him up I axed him would he be a Chris- 
tian, and he said he wouldn’t, so then I put 
his head under water a longer bit, and when 
I let him up I axed him would he be a Chris- 
tian, and he said he would be a Christian, 


and so I convarted him.” ‘But how do you 
know,”’’ said the priest, ‘‘that he remained 
converted?” ‘Oh, I put his head under 


the water the third time that hé might die 
in the faith.” 

This seems very similar to the plan adopt- 
ed of converting Russian Jews into Russian 
Christians. 

In this connection we remember that when 
investigating the cattle question some years 
ago, we found, by what seemed to be reliable 
Statistics, that in various European coun- 
tries Jews lived, on the average, about five 
years longer than Christians, which was 
supposed to result somewhat from the great 
care taken by the Jews to eat only the meats 
of perfectly healthy animals. 

We believe that the Jews take great pains 
in this respect, and that Jewish dealers in 
meats never put into their meats, for the 
purpose of preserving them, formaldehyde 
or other poisons, as is done, we fear, by not 
a few of our (so-called) Christian dealers. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 

We have recently read of the great in- 
crease of railroad accidents during the past 
year, which in nine cases out of ten prob- 
ably occur from the carelessness of some- 
body. 

We have repeatedly published in our 
paper a short and efficient plan by which 
a vast number of these accidents might be 


Kindness and reasonable per-£- 
If he shies 


or frightens, soothe and encourage him rather than beat and abuse him. 
Cultivate a cheery way of speaking to your horse. 


suasion are the best weapons to use in training and educating a horse. 


You cannot whip terror out of a horse or pound courage into one. 


NOT ONLY A CHRISTMAS BUT AN EVERY DAY PRESENT. 


prevented; the pith of which is that all em- 
ployees upon whose carefulness safety de- 
pends should be pecuniarily interested in a 
fund set apart to meet the cost of accidents, 
all of which remaining at the close of each 
year should be divided among such em- 
ployees, and that locked boxes should be 
provided in various depots into which all 
employees should be requested to drop, 
signed or unsigned, information and sug- 
gestions calculated to prevent accidents. 

In this way, if men were overworked or 
their families were sick, or if they were in 
any way less able to perform their duties, it 
would at once be brought to the attention 
of the companies, and so the danger of 
accidents would be largely diminished. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PROFOUNDLY GRATEFUL. 

We have not for some time felt more pro- 
foundly grateful that we are an American 
sovereign than after listening to a state- 
ment in the Boston Heraid of the ridiculous 
ceremonies and servilities required by the 
German Emperor from respectable outside 
people who come into his royal presence. 

At the close of the description we felt like 
singing ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” and 
saying most strenuously, “Glory halle- 
lujah.”’ Gro. T. ANGELL. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


In a recent article we have told how we 
have been able to carry “Black Beauty” up 
to a circulation probably considerably over 
three millions copies in our own, various 
European and three Asiatic languages, and 
added that the demand is 8o large for the book 
that it is quite likely to reach four times its 
present circulation. 

We have this morning an order from the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education for 
thirty-six hundred copies, to be used in the 
public schools of that city, and we wish Mr. 
Rockefeller would send us a check which 
would enable us to supply the schools of 
every city and town in America with this 
little volume, whose teachings will never be 
forgotten by any man, or woman, or boy, or 
girl, who reads it. 


| In thus speaking of ‘Black Beauty”’ we do 
not wish our readers to forget that we have 
| various other humane stories almost as 
good, and of which we have already sent 
| out millions of copies, and if our readers 
| will look at the list on our last page of those 
| who receive this paper every month, they 
will probably agree with us that no phper in 
the world goes to a more important audi- 


ence. T. ANGELL. 


if 
| 
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HOME RULE IN INDIA. 


We have recently read from the Boston 
Evening Transcript an intensely interesting 
article on the great need of more “Home 
Rule in India.”’ It tells of the famines, 
plagues and sufferings of the poor in a 
country whose fertile soil ought to make it 
a garden of plenty. An appeal is to be 
made to the British Parliament to introduce 
a new order of things in India. 

Sometime since we called attention to the 
splendor of the vice-regal court of Lord 
Curzon and inquired how much of the wealth 
of India had gone under his administration 
to England, and how much of the charity of 
England, under his administration had gone 
to the starving and suffering poor of India. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


SPEAKING KINDLY OF CATHOLICS. 


A Western religious paper, coming to our 
table this morning, after quoting an edito- 
rial from Our Dumb Animals on college 
hazing, adds: ‘‘Mr. Angell reminds us of 
another man who like himself has admira- 
ble qualities and does good things but makes 
sure of speaking well of Catholics when he 
sees an opportunity.”’ 

Answer: Why shouldn’t we? Catholics 
have been of wonderful assistance to us in 
our work. Archbishop Williams was one 
of the first to join our Parent Band of 
Mercy, the Catholic Bishop of Chicago ren- 
dered us infinitely important aid in estab- 
lishing the Illinois Humane Society, the 
Catholic priest at Jacksonville, Florida, was 
one of the most earnest to aid us in starting 
a society in that city. When we asked per- 
mission of our school committee to address 
all the public schools of Boston one hour 
each, the first to rise and move the unani- 
mous permission granted us was a Catholic 
lawyer. When we lay, with double-pneu- 
monia, on what was declared by the emi- 
nent specialist from Boston to be our death- 
bed, Patrick A. Donahoe, leaving his press- 
ing business, came several miles to cheer 
and comfort us. These are only a few of 
many reasons why we should tell as freely 
of Catholics as of Protestants the good 
things which we think they do. 

GkO. T. ANGELL. 


A NEW KIND OF INSURANCE. 


We have listened this morning, for something less 
than the one hundredth time, to the sorrows of friends 
living outside our city in attempting to obtain and 
retain, at reasonable prices, suitable help to aid them 
in housekeeping, and the last story this morning 
closed with the question, ‘What are we going to do?” 

We answer: that the only way we see out of the diffi- 
culty isto have some insurance company organized, 
which shall undertake to promptly fill sudden de- 
mands for domestic service, and shall keep con- 
stantly on hand a sufficient number of domestics to 
meet such demands, even if it be necessary to import 
a thousand Chinamen or the same number from any 
other nationality against whom the United States has 
passed no law of exclusion. 

Millions of people in Kurope and Asia who have 
died of starvation would have been mighty glad to 
have obtained service in American homens. 

Department stores furnish us almost everything. 
Why could not some of them add a department of 
reliable domestica and win the everlasting gratitude 
of their patrons? Guo. T. ANGELL. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


In our evening paper of October 26th we find an 
article by a physician, on Rabies, and we think it well 
to say to our readers that during the thirty-seven 
years of our Society’s existence our officers have in- 
vestigated many cases reported to be rabies, and have 
never in a single instance found one. 

During the same length of time I have fought many 


- battles at our State House and City Hall to prevent 


the muzzling of dogs, and have never failed ina single 
instance to satisfy both the committees and the public 
that there was no necessity of muzzling. 

Al. Watts, who during a long series of years had 
charge of thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, of 
Boston’s neglected dogs, testified at our State House 
that he never saw a case, and would rather any time 
be bitten by a dog than a woman. 

Dr. Dulles, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, 
appointed by the Pennsylvania Medical Society to 
investigate the subject, after several years’ investiga- 
tion, thinks the disease is so rare as to make it doubt- 
ful whether it is anything more than a disease of the 
imagination. 

In Constantinople, where dogs swarm, [| learn that 
nobody ever heard of a case, and I am told that after 
Pasteur’s alleged discovery, cases of alleged rabies 
became vastly more numerous in France, while in 
Germany, just over the river Rhine, rabies was hardly 
known. 

I have evidence enongh on the subject to fill a 
volume. I think that a hundred people are killed 
by automobiles and runaway horses for every one 
that dies from the bite of a dog, and the chances of 
being struck by lightning are infinitely greater than 
the chances of having rabies. 

It is a terrible pity that every case of alleged rabies 
(in a vast number of instances manufactured by some 
reporter out of whole cloth) is reported in the news- 
papers all over the country. To this we want to add 
that because of the vast numbers of automobiles and 
bicycles the time is soon coming when all farmers and 
persons living in isolated houses will be compelled 
to keep dogs as night-watchmen to protect themselves 
and families while sleeping. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 


We could tell a good many amusing stories of 
pleasant interviews with newspaper reporters in our 
northern, southern and western cities. They have 
been among our best friends and we have always felt 
a special interest in them, because we know their 
power and because in the early practice of our pro- 
fession we had charge of the legal reporting for three 
Boston newspapers. At one time their kindness ex- 
tended so far that they insisted on making us 
Doctor of Divinity. 

It was when we addressed the great Rock River 
Methodist Conference at Chicago, filling both floor 
and galleries of the Centenary Church, and told them 
how, on the long hot Sundays of summer, while the 
church bells were ringing and the people were 
gathering in their places of worship to pray for 
God’s mercy, thousands of cattle and other dumb 
creatures were standing in those great stock-yards 
within sight of those church spires and within sound 
of those Sabbath bells, from Saturday night until 
Monday morning without one drop of water. 

We had the entire evening to ourself, and at the 
close of our address received a unanimous rising 
vote of thanks. But seeing a large number of re 
porters present we said to them that we had not the 
honor of being a clergyman and did not want to sail 
under false colors, and so would be glad, if they gave 
us any title at all, to make it a plain Mr. 

To our surprise we found the next morning that the 
address was given by the Rey. Dr. Angell of Boston, 
and so we had fame thrust upon us through the kind- 
ness of the Chicago reporters. 


a 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A GOOD IDEA. 


We have just read the opinions of various 
English physicians recommending _ that 
backs of vests should be made as thick, if 
not thicker, than the fronts. We advise 
our readers to have a piece of thin flannel 
stitched over or under the thin cotton backs 
of their vests. Guo. T. ANGELL. 


THE IDEAL CITY. 
What makes the city great and strong? 
Not architecture’s graceful strength, 
Not factories’ extended length, 
But men who see the civic wrong 
And give their lives to make it right 
And turn its darkness into light. 
What makes a city full of power? 
Not wealth’s display or titled fame, 
Not fashion’s loudly boasted claim, 
But women rich in virtue’s dower, 
Whose homes though humble still are great 
Because of service to the State. 
What makes a city men can love” 
Not things that charm the outward sense, 
Not gross display of opulence, 
But right, the wrong cannot remove, 
And truth that faces civic fraud 
And smites it in the name of God. 
This is a city that shall stand, 
A Light upon a nation’s hill, 
A Voice that evil cannot still, 
A source of blessing to the land; 
Its strength not brick, nor stone, nor. wood, 
But Justice, Love and Brotherhood. 


The Christian City. 


SAID TO BE THE RICHEST TOWN IN 
THE WORLD. 


There comes to our table from the Poston 
Herald of November 5 an account of the 
celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the corporation of the town of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, said to be the 
richest town in the world. 

We see that the assessor’s valuation of 
the town is over eighty-eight millions dol- 
lars, and probably the actual wealth is vast- 
ly greater. 

It rather amuses us to remember that, 
when in memory of the generous gift of the 
late Arioch Wentworth we offered to every 
town in the state a gift of twenty dollars to 
aid in the erection of a watering trough, on 
which should be inscribed, ‘Blessed are the 
Merciful,” that we included in our gift the 
town of Brookline and received in reply a 
very kind letter from the selectmen thanking 
us, but suggesting that perhaps it would be 
better that the sum offered should be given 
to some poorer town, as Brookline was al- 
ready liberally provided with watering 
places for horses. 

As we had voted to present this sum to 
every town in the state, it was of course 
necessary to include Brookline. As our 
readers know, a large proportion of our 
Massachusetts towns accepted our gift. 

Giko, T. ANGELL. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Who that loves horses has not looked into 
their eyes and wished that words had been 
given them to express the intelligence shin- 
ing there? At last the wish has been ful- 
filed. After voiceless centuries, Black 
Beauty steps upon the stage and tells the 
story of her long and varied life. In lan- 
guage clear she portrays her first impres- 
sions of life; her training for work; her 
secret thoughts of man and beast. So vivid- 
ly is described her love for some and hatred 
for other masters, with causes for the same, 
that many a reader pauses to ask himself, 
“Which do I merit from the horses I drive?” 
And many an impatient jerk and cross word 
is spared because of that moment’s self- 
examination.—Daily News, Wellsville, Ohio, 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMas TIMMINS. 


Oftice of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JosErH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 
A. Jupson Lreacu, State Organizer. 
Over sixty-two thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 
** 7 will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. 8S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All? 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘ Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the “band”? and the name and 
post-office address {town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘*Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants todoa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GhO. T. ANGELL, 
Eixq., President, 19 Milk Street, Masa., and 
receive full information, 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 

1. Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. | 

2. -Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

%.- Readings. “Ange ll Prize Contest Recitations,” 

*Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 
1. Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
hb. A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.-Knrollment of new members. 

7. Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


War is the concentration of 
William E. Channing. 


all human crimes. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 


vivisection in the schools. 


ST. CECILIA. 


TWO PICTURES. 

Two pictures hang in our parlor which 
we look at more than all the rest. One was 
given to us some years ago by the contribu- 
tions of allin our offices. Itis apicture of the 
Catholic saint — Cecilia playing her divine 


MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


The Christmas chimes are pealing, softly 
pealing ; the joyous sounds are ringing, 


| ever louder and clearer, ever nearer and 
| nearer, like a sweet-toned benediction fall- 


music on a church organ while angels hov- | 


ering over her are dropping flowers; the 
other is a picture of a Protestant saint—our 
mother—and as we think over the struggle 
she made and sacrifices to carry us safely 


ing on the ear. Glad ringers are pulling the 
ropes, and in one grand swell of melody 
Christmas, with its old yet ever new and 


| marvellous mysteries, bursts triumphantly 


through childhood and youth, and the thou- | 


sands of prayers she offered that her son 
might be useful in this life, and prepared to 
enter a higher and happier one, there comes 
to us the delightful remembrance of how in 
her old age she said one day, ‘‘ Myson, you 


will never want for money because you | 


have been so kind to your mother.’ Her 
prophesy was true; we have never become 
rich, but we have never seen the day since 


obliged to sacrifice the ordinary comforts 
of life for the want of money. 
Gro, T. ANGELL. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
We have just received, on the evening of 
Nov. 15, a large box of beautiful flowers 
from our good friend Mrs. Huntington 


Smith, of the Animal Rescue League, who, 
we are glad to know, has returned from 
her European trip with renewed health to 
carry on her great work. Guo. T, ANGELL. 


upon the world once more. 

The cattle have turned their heads to the 
east and knelt down to worship the king 
cradled in the manger; the houses are 
decked with holly ; the yule-log burns 
brightly ; the gray shadows sweep away ; 
the sun is up and the bright-eyed children, 
who have lain awake all night listening for 
the patter of old Saint Nick’s tiny steeds on 
the roof, only to fall asleep at the eventful 
moment, wake hurriedly to find the stock- 


| ings running over with toys and sweetmeats. 
she said this to us when we have been | 


Beautiful and right it is that gifts and 
good wishes should fill the air like snow- 
flakes at Christmas-tide. And beautiful is 
the year in its coming and in its going—most 
beautiful and blessed because it is always 
the year of Our Lord. 

Ido not know a grander effect of music 
on the moral feelings than to hear the full 
choir and the pealing organ performing a 
Christmas anthem in a cathedral, and fill- 
ing every part of the vast pile with trium- 
phant harmony. WASHINGTON IRVING, 
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‘“*A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


Hark, throughout Christendom joy bells are 
ringing, 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and 
o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies pealing and thrill- 
ing, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee. 
Christmas is here, 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bring- 
ing Christmas, 
Day of grand memories, king of the 
year. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


But in despair I bowed my head — 

“ There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 
“* For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
‘** God is not dead, nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


WHILE MERRY BELLS ARE RINGING. 


While merry bells are ringing, 
. And happy voices singing 

Because the blessed Christ-child 
Long years ago was born, 

Oh, may we all remember, 

In the cold and bleak December, 

There are many, many children 
Unhappy and forlorn. 

Let us try to lift their sadness, 

Let us fill their hearts with gladness, 

And share with them the brightness 
Of the joyful Christmas morn. 


A. M. P. 


*TWAS NIGHT WHEN THE LORD 
WAS BORN. 


It was not in the glow of noontide high, 
Or the tender grace of morn, 

But shadows were over the eafth and sky — 
’ Twas night when the Lord was born. 


This is ever the way God moulds his deeds, 
In silence and out of sight; 

They hide in the dark like the precious seeds, 
Then suddenly rise in light. 


So whenever a night with shadowy wing 
Folds darkly over our way, 

We must listen to hear God’s angels sing, 
And watch for the dawning day. 


Let us say, when we sit in darkness long, 
With an aching heart, forlorn, 

“It was night when the angels sang their song, 
’ Twas night when the Lord was born.” 

For all the glad days that had rolled in light 
Since the first glad day had birth, 

Were not half so bright as the one dark night, 
When the Saviour came to earth. 

And at last we shall own in the heavenly clime, 
With a finished life in view, 

That our darkest nights in the path of time 
Were the brightest days we knew. 

Rev. ALFRED J. HouGH. 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS STORY. 


There comes to our table just in time for 
our Christmas issue the following, which we 
are glad to put before our readers: 

Miss M., daughter of one of our prominent 
merchants, had been invited to a Christmas 
party where she would meet a young gentle- 
man in regard to whom she had especial 
interest, and desired to look her best. She 
persuaded her father to make her a Christ- 
mas present of forty dollars, with which she 
proposed to obtain some very beautiful 
trimming for the dress she intended to 
wear. On her way to purchase the trim- 
ming she had occasion to pass through a 
street filled with the tenements of the poor, 
and found her way blocked by a crowd in 
the middle of which was a sewing machine. 

Scarcely ever before had she been in close 
contact with actual misery. Poor, to her, 
simply meant not rich. But as she was 
about to seek a passage through the crowd, 
words fell upon her ears that arrested her 
attention. 

‘‘Twenty-five dollars I’ve paid you on 
that machine and now you’ll not give me 
time. I only ask time. I’m an honest 
woman. I’ll pay you. Man, do you know 
it’s all there is between us and starvation? 
Let me have the thing back. It’s but ten 
dollars I owe you.” 

“You’ve owed that two months,” replied 
the man. ‘Come, let go, missus. I don’t 
want to hurt you. I’ve got to obey orders 
—money or the machine.”’ 

But the woman did not relinquish her 
hold. Still clutching the machine she turn- 
ed her agonizing eyes upon the bystanders. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” she repeated,‘‘and 
the machine but thirty-five, and he’s taking 
it. I never failed until Jim broke his leg, 
and his work stopped, and his wages with 
it, and I’d doctor bills and all.” 

‘*No, that she didn’t,” cried a voice from 
the crowd. ‘I’m knowing to her honesty.”’ 

“ And he’d better be off with his cart,” 
cried a man who had stalked out of the 
entry of the house near which the crowd 
had gathered, rolling up his sleeves. 

‘Look here, good people,’’ exclaimed the 
man who held the machine, ‘I don’t want 
to do this. I obey orders or lose my place 
and my bread and butter. She’d better go 
to the boss and talk to him—not to me.” 

been,” said the woman. ‘ He’s 
made of stone. I told him he’d starve us. 
There, what is the use. They’ve more than 
the worth of the thing now, God knows, 
but they’ve the power. Take it.’’ And she 
let go her hold and covered her eyes with 
her hands. 

But in the place of her rough, red fingers, 
others, dainty and small and well gloved, 
came down upon the cover of the machine, 
and Miss M. said, ‘‘ Will you let this woman 
keep her machine if I pay you ten dollars ?” 

‘“‘Them’s the boss’s orders, Miss,’’ replied 
the man, ‘“‘ and I’d be glad to do it, too.” 

Then, while the crowd gathered close, and 
the woman who had told her piteous tale 
sobbed with joy, Miss M. drew the sum 
named from her purse, received a receipt 
which she gave the poor woman, and experi- 
enced the delight which the performance 
of an utterly unselfish act brings with it. 

don’t mind anything now, Miss,’ sob- 
bed the woman. ‘The machine is my own, 


and I don’t mind how hard I work. The 
only great tug is the landlord—four dollars 
a month for rent.”’ 

Miss M. handed the woman twelve dollars 
to pay three months’ rent, at the end of 
which time the woman thought that her 
husband would be able to work. 

As she took her way home she had no 
regrets for the lost trimming, and at the 
Christmas party which she attended she 
was made particularly happy by the kind 
attentions of the young gentleman whose 
good opinion she was anxious to obtain. 


— 


THE BIG MAN AND HIS MOTHER. 


We were at a railroad junction one night, 
waiting a few hours for a train in the wait- 
ing-room, trying to talk a brown-eyed boy 
to sleep. Presently a freight train arrived, 
and a beautiful little old woman came in, 
escorted by a German, and they talked in 
German, he giving her, evidently, a lot of 
information about the route she was going, 
and telling her about her tickets and bag- 
gage check, and occasionally patting her on 
the arm. At first our United States baby, 
who did not understand German, was tickled 
to hear them talk, and he “snickered”’ at 
the peculiar sound of the language that was 
being spoken. The big man put his hand to 
the old lady’s cheek and said something en- 
couraging, and a tear came to her eye and 
she looked as happy as a queen. The brown 
eyes of the boy opened pretty big and his 
face sobered down from his laugh, and he 
said : 

“¢ Papa, it is the mother.” 

We knewit was, but how should a 4-year- 
old sleepy baby that couldn’t understand 
German, tell that the lady was his mother ? 
We asked him how he knew, and he said: 

“¢ Oh, the big man was so kind to her.” 

The big man bustled out; we gave the lit- 
tle old mother the rocking chair, and pres- 
ently the man came in with a baggage-man, 
and to him he spoke English. He said: 
“This is my mother; she is going to Iowa 
and I have to go back on the next train, but 
I want you to attend to her baggage and see 
her on the right car, the rear car, with a 
good seat near the centre, and tell the con- 
ductor she is my mother. And here is a 
dollar for you, and [Pll do as much for your 
mother some time.” 

The baggage-man grasped the dollar with 
one hand, grasped the big man’s hand with 
the other, and looked at the little German 
mother with an expression that showed 
that he had a mother, too; and we almosg 
knew that the old lady would be wel! 
treated. Then we put the sleeping mind- 
reader on a bench, and went on the plat- 
form and got acquainted with the German. 
And he talked of horse-trading, buying and 
selling, and everything that showed he was 
a live man, ready for any speculation, from 
buying a yearling colt to a crop of hops or 
barley, and that his life was a very busy 
one; and at times disappointments and 
rough roads; but with all this hurry and 
excitement he was kind tohis mother, and we 
loved him just a little; and when, after a 
few minutes’ talk about business, he said: 
“You must excuse me; I must go to the 
depot and see if my mother wants any- 
thing,’’ we felt like grasping his fat red 
hand and kissing it. 
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In cold 
weather 
blanket 
your horses 
while stop- 
ping. 

—o— 

Warm the 
bits before 
using. 

Toe get 
horses from 
a burning 
barn 
stable, when 
panic-strick- 
put the 
harness on 
them and 
they can 


or 


en, 


then be easi- 
ly and safely 
removed. If 
no harness is 
at hand one’s 
coat or blan- 
ket 
over their 


thrown 


heads makes 
them tract- 
able. 


OLD FAMILY SERVANTS AND FRIENDS PENSIONED AT RED ACRE FARM, STOW, MASS. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT HORSES PEN- 
SIONED. 

We are glad to learn that a wealthy New 
York gentleman has arranged, or is arrang- 
ing, in gratitude for the services of the 
horses of the New York fire department, 
that when they cease to be useful in that 
department they shall be pensioned during 
the remainder of their lives. When our 
Temple or Hall of Humanity shall be erected, 
this gentleman’s name will be entitled to a 
prominent place in it, as will also General 
Sherman’s name because of his famous 
words, (alike important for horses and 
men ), ‘‘ War is Hell.”’ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FUNERAL FOR HORSES. 


The horses killed in the Russo-Japanese 
war were recently honored with a public 
funeral. Says one of our members, writing 
from Yokohama: ‘‘No other country could 
have carried out seriously and with dignity 
so graceful an idea. As soldiers recited 
in detail instances of sagacity, courage, en- 
durance and fidelity among their equine 
comrades, there were few dry eyes in 
the audience, and women—yes, Japanese 
women—sobbed aloud.” 

No further evidence is needed to establish 
the seriousness of the motive. 

As showing that the Japanese are not 
alone in taking these speechless co-workers 
under their protection in this unusual way, 
we would call the reader’s attention to the 
‘Annual Blessing of Animals in Rome,’’— 


also the funeral of the St. Bernard who had 
saved thirty-four lives from the deathly ice 
and snows of Alpine peaks. 

And when we reflect that, with scores of 


| GOLD MEDALS A SPLENDID EXAMPLE. 


other great minds, Agassiz firmly believed | 
in the immortality of the higher grades of | 


animal life, the fitness of these ceremonies 
as a tribute of gratitude cannot be denied. 
From Pacific Humanitarian. 
ABUSE OF HORSES IN FRONT OF 
CHURCHES. 


The Denver (Colorado) Post publishes a severe at- 
tack on the want of Christianity in the rich owners 
of mutilated horses, and adds to the article a poetical | 
prayer of the horses who, with tails chopped off and 
heads tied up with short check-reins, stand in front 
of the churches while their owners are praying in- 
side. 


We publish a few brief extracts: 
PRAYER. 

O Lord who hear’st the prayers of men, 
To other beasts give ear; 

A well wrought prayer in due form prayed 
Thou’lt not refuse to hear. 

Have mercy on Thy servants, Lord, 
Who little mercy show, 

And answer all their pious prayers 
For wealth and ease below. 

Their homes are full of plenty, Lord, 
Their clothes are up to date, 

They ride to church in fashion—and 
Drop crisp bills on the plate. 


Outside in silver harness dight, 
We bob-tailed horses wait, 
To fight the flies with close-cropped mane, 
And take them home in state. 
* * * * 
But as for us, we’d sooner far 
With heathen horses graze, 
Or drag some farmer’s rusty plow— 
Work-horses all our days. 


On August 19th last, in the town of Hyde 
Park, near Boston, the stable of F. W. 
Sawtelle & Co. took fire, and through the 
heroic services of six men the horses in the 
stable were saved from being burned alive. 
The names of these men were Capt. Archi- 
bald Cochrane, of the fire department, Ed- 


| ward J. Welsh, police patrolman, Frank 


Shackelford, also of the fire department, 


| Thomas Stevens, Charles S. Kelley and 
| John Mattreno. 


In appreciation of the brave acts of these 
six men, citizens of Hyde Park subscribed 


| money to present each of them with a gold 


medal costing about eight dollars. 

The gold medals were presented to the 
men on the evening of October 25, at the 
Hyde Park Board of Trade rooms, in the 
presence of a fine audience who were enter- 
tained with music furnished by Dickinson’s 
orchestra, short speeches by various gentle- 
men, and a longer (described in the Hyde 
Park Sentinel as being eloquent) by A. J. 
Leach, Band of Mercy organizer of our 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and American 
Humane Education Society. 

We are not aware that any such public 
demonstration, for similar acts, has ever be- 
fore taken place anywhere, but we hope this 
example may be followed in hundreds of 
cities and towns where horses shall be saved 
from being burned alive by similar acts of 
heroic men, Gro. T. ANGELL, 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Guo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


_ 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month fo the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or wpon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


=_ 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and onthe envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month four 
hundred and eighty-six new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
sixty-two thousand nine hundred and /fifty- 
nine. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


‘At the November meeting of the Directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, held on the 15th ult., it was voted, that the 
President be authorized to employ counsel to aid in 
obtaining a law that shall prevent the great suffering 
of horses in winter from the scattering of salt on the 
streets. 

President Angell reported that in remembrance of 
the generous gift of the late Arioch Wentworth to the 
American Humane Education Society, something over 
seven thousand drivers of horses, connected with 
nineteen Boston associations of drivers, will receive 
as a Christmas present copies of “‘ Black Beauty ” and 
‘*The Strike at Shane’s.” 

The number of animals examined in the investiga- 
tion of complaints during the last month has been 
3,989. The number of horses taken from work 149, 
and the number of horses and other animals merci- 
fully killed, 267. 

486 new Bands of Mercy have been formed during 
the month, making a total of 62,959. 


PRIZES FOR KINDNESS TO HORSES. 


At the October meeting of our two socie- 
ties it was voted, in remembrance of the 
generous gifts of the late Arioch Went- 
worth and Mrs. William Appleton : 

First—To present to each of several thou- 
sand drivers of horses, belonging to nine- 
teen organizations in Boston, copies of the 
two books—“ Black Beauty” and ‘“‘ The Strike 
at Shane’s.”? (Christmas presents ). 

Second—To give, in the first week of next 
March, one of the Massachusetts Society’s 
humane silver medals to each of the above 
associations, to be awarded by the associa- 
tion to the member who shall have seemed 
to be most distinguished during the three 
preceding winter months for promoting or 
doing kindness to horses. 

This may be determined by the one re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes or oth- 
erwise, as the associations shall direct. 

In addition to the above, President Angell 
will give a prize of fifty dollars in money to 
be drawn for, by lot, by all those who shall 
have received these humane medals. 

It was also voted to ask all the above as- 
sociations to kindly aid us, so far as they 
may be able, in obtaining and enforcing a 
law to prevent the great suffering of horses 
by the throwing of salt on our streets dur- 
ing the winter. 


THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF 
PROSECUTIONS. 


I do not count the value of a humane 
society by the number of its prosecutions. 
If I remember rightly, the society at Cal- 
cutta, India, makes more prosecutions than 
any other society in the world. In a very 
large proportion of cases it is to be feared 
that men convicted of cruelty and compelled 
to pay fines go home to take their revenge 
on their suffering animals. The great and 
grand work of our societies is to convert 
cruel men to become kind and merciful. 
One such conversion is vastly more valuable 
than many punishments of those whom we 
fail to convert. 

Prosecutions are necessary, of course, 
whenever conversion becomes impossible, 
but the efficiency of any humane society 
depends vastly more on the conversions it 
makes than on the number of its prosecu- 
tions, Guo. T, ANGELL. 


A CONSTANT SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 

The fountain we caused to be erected on 
the corner of Beacon street and Common- 
wealth avenue in memory of the generous 
gifts of Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford is not only a 
constant source of happiness to the thou- 
sands of horses that drink there, but also to 
the tens of thousands of people who pass 
that fountain every day, and the same might 
be said in regard to the fountain we caused 
to be erected in memory of Dorothea L. 
Dix in Custom House Square. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S VIEWS OF 
FOOTBALL. 

As our readers, know, we have had occa- 
sion to read and print many editorials and 
articles on the subject of football, but we 
have seen nothing more satisfactory than 
an article by President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, in November Success magazine, 
from which we republish the following : 


“The common justification offered for these hateful 
conditions is that football is a fight, and that its 
strategy and ethics are those of war. One may, there- 
fore, resort in football to every ruse, stratagem and 
deceit which would be justifiable in actual fighting. 
New tricks are always desirable as surprises. The 
weaker man is the legitimate prey of the stronger. 
One should always try to discover the weakest man 
in the opponent’s line —as, for example, the man 
most recently injured — and attack him again and 
again. If a man, by repeated blows about the head 
and particularly on the jaw, has been visibly dazed, 
he is the man to attack at the next onset. If in the 
last encounter a player has been obviously lamed in 
leg or arm or shoulder, the brunt of an early attack 
should fall on him. Asa corollary to this principle, 
it is justifiable for a player who is in good order to 
pretend that he is seriously hurt in order that he may 
draw the opponent’s attack to the wrong place. 
These rules of action are all justifiable, and even 
necessary in the consummate savagery called war, 
in which the immediate object is to kill and disable 
as mavy of the enemy as possible. To surprise, am- 
buscade and deceive the enemy, and invariably to 
overwhelm a smaller force by a greater one, are the 
expected methods of war.” 


“What, then, are the sources of the grave evils in 
this sport? They are (1) the immoderate desire to 
win intercollegiate games ; (2) the frequent collisions 
in masses which make foul play invisible; (3) the 
profit from violations of rules; (4) the misleading 
assimilation of the game to war as regards its stra- 
tegy and its ethics. 

*‘On the question whether or not football victories 
do, as a matter of fact, contribute to the growth and 
reputation of a college or university, there are evi- 
dently two opinions. But if a college or university 
is primarily a place for training men for honor- 
able, generous and efficient service to the community 
at large, there ought not to be more than one opinion 
on the question whether a game, played under the 
actual conditions of football and with the barbarous 
ethics of warfare, can be a useful element in the 
training of young men for such high service. The 
essential thing for university youth to learn is the 
difference between practising generously a liberal 
art and driving a trade or winning a fight, no matter 
how. Civilization has been long in possession of 
much higher ethics than those of war; and experi- 
ence has abundantly proved that the highest effici- 
ency for service, and the finest sort of courage in 
individual men may be accompanied by, and, indeed, 
spring from, unvarying generosity, gentleness and 
good-will.” 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 5, 1905. Four young men were 
injured, three very seriously, in a football game here 
yesterday between the E. L. Kearns Association team 
and the Horton-Large Business College. The contest 
was one of the most brutal ever witnessed here, and 
has created a storm of disapproval. 

San JosE, CAL., Nov. 5, 1905. Clarence von Rokelen, 
a student of the Santa Clara high school, died yester- 
day of a fractured skull, sustained during a football 
game between the Santa Clara and the San Jose high 
schools.—Boston Herald, Nov. 6. 
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BISHOP DOANE ON HIS DOG. | 


1 am quite sure he thinks that I am God— 
Since he is God on whom each one depends 
For life, and all things that his bounty sends— 
My dear old dog, most constant of all friends ; 
Not quick to mind, but quicker far than I 

To Him whom God I know and own: his eye, 
Deep brown and liquid, watches for my nod ; 
He is more patient underneath the rod 

Than I, when God His wise corrections sends. 
He looks love at me, deep as words e’er spake ; 
And from me never crumb nor sup will take 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail; 
And when some crashing noise wakes all his fear, 
He is content and quiet if Iam near, 

Secure that my protection will prevail ; 

So, faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful, he 
Tells me what I unto my God should be. 


A TRUE STORY. 
(Our Fourfooted Friends.) 


I want to tell you of something I saw take place on 
a crowded Boston street the other day. A dirty- 
faced, ragged little lad was poking about in the ash | 
barrels for spoils. He had a tiny dog with him, quite 
as unkempt and uncared for as himself, but around 
that dog’s neck was tied a bow of faded ribbon, and 
his incessant gambols and pranks found favor in the 
sight of his beggar-boy master. It was plain to see 
that the boy loved the dog, and between the two there 
was the complete understanding of mutual affection. 
Suddenly, while the dog was bounding and barking 
in the exuberance of canine joy and his master’s eyes 
were sparkling with relish of this one thing in life 
that was his very own, there came a rapidly driven 
team down the crowded street. A moment later I saw 


Belonging to Rev. James T. O’Reilly, St. Mary’s Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


a ragged boy, with set face and anguished eye, gather 
in his arms a maimed and dying dog and gently walk | 
away. Whathad happened? Only a worthless street | 
cur trampled to death, only a miserable little rag- | 
picker robbed of the sole bit of joy and comfort his | 
life ever knew, the one friend that loved him; that | 
was all. But there was a look in the boy’s face that 
will keep my heart aching for many a day to come, | 
and the fluttering bit of fancy ribbon about the dead 
dog’s neck brought a mist to my eyes that hid the | 
splendor of the bright spring morning. 

IRENE M. C. PRANCE. 


> 


IMPORTANT INCIDENT. 

In a letter received from the Secretary 
of the ‘“‘ Independent Order of Good Tem- 
plars,’”?’ Syracuse, New York, we find the 
following: 

“A little incident happened here. An | 
English mastiff had a cataract growing over 
one eye and was taken to an oculist who re- 
moved it. Some months later it was noticed 
that it was growing again and ought to be 
attended to. Some days after, the dog came | 
home with his head bandaged, and to the 


| fully watching him. 


astonishment of the family, 
who inquired of the doctor 
who treated him before, it 
was found that the dog came 
to his office and that the 
doctor, finding another op- 
eration necessary, performed 
it without the least resistance 
from the dog.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


(A True Story written for Our Dumb Animals.) 

Hero was a big, shaggy Newfoundland—the very 
picture of clumsy good-nature, and in his heavy way 
as playfulasa kitten. His constant companion, Rex, 
a silky-haired red setter, was of a type as different as 
possible; which perhaps accounted for their getting 
along so well together. Small of his kind, daintily 
built, of a quick, nervous temperament, Rex was as 
playful in his way as Hero; but it usually had to be 
his way, or the play ended in a snap and a snarl! from 
Rex. It was impossible, however, for them to quarrel, 
for Hero’s good-nature was boundless, and his charity 
of the true sort which ‘“‘covereth a multitude of sins.” 

The big dog gave in to the smaller in everything. 
Many a time, when Hero had found a particularly 
appetizing bone and lay contemplating it with calm 
satisfaction, Rex would come and take it from be- 
tween his very paws; and Hero, without a murmur, 
would go patiently off and hunt for another. 

The one act of true friendship, however, which 
gave Hero a lasting place in my memory, and to my 
mind gave him the right to be considered a sym- 
pathetic being actuated by something far higher than 
mere instinct, took place a year or two after my first 
acquaintance with these two playmates. 

Rex had found a bone and was wholly absorbed in 
the enjoyment of it, while Hero sat nearby thought- 
Before long a third dog, a 
black setter somewhat larger than Rex, spied the two 
and trotted over in their direction. Discovering that 


| the smaller had a bone—evidently, by the avidity 


with which it was being discussed, a very succulent 


| one—he determined at once to possess it. So, taking 


but a moment to size up his prospective, though en- 


| tirely unsuspecting adversary, and completely ig- 


noring the Newfoundland, he pitched in. It was a 
rash move; too late he learned that it is better to 
go slowly and make sure of your premises, for Hero, 
although he appeared off guard, was watchful; and 
before the pirate dog had accomplished his purpose 
vengeance was upon him in the shape of a great, 
shaggy, black fury-—-for Hero was angry for once. 
The powerful jaws closed on the neck of the unfor- 
tunate thief; he was lifted clear of the ground, 


| shaken until his teeth rattled, and then dropped, the 


most astonished and completely humbled dog in 
seven counties. A moment to collect his senses, then 
he staggered to his feet, curled his tail very tight be- 
tween his legs, and without daring once to look be- 
hind, disappeared down the street. 

FREEMAN BuRR. 


A kind friend sends us this beautiful picture of his dog holding 


a copy of ‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


THE DOG UNDER THE WAGON. 


“ Come, wife,’ said good old farmer Gray, 
“ Put on your things, ’tis market day, 
And we'll be off to the nearest town, 
There and back ere the sun goes down.” 
Spot? No, we'll leave old Spot behind, 
But Spot he barked and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind 
To foliow under the wagon. 


Away they went at a good round pace, 
And joy came into the farmer’s face, 

‘ Poor Spot,” said he, ‘‘did want to come, 
But I’m awful glad he’s left at home— 
He’ll guard the barn, and guard the cot, 
And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” thought Spot, 

The dog under the wagon. 


The farmer all his produce sold 
And got his pay in yellow gold: 
Home through the lonely forest. Hark! 
A robber springs from behind a tree; 
* Your money or else your life,” says he; 
The moon was up, but he didn’t see 
The dog under the wagon. 


Spot ne’er barked and Spot ne’er whined, 
But quickly caught the thief behind; 
He dragged him down in the mire and dirt, 
And tore his coat and tore his shirt, 
Then held him fast on the miry ground; 
The robber uttered not a sound, 
While his hands and feet the farmer bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 
So Spot he saved the farmer’s life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer’s wife, 
And now a hero grand and gay, 
A silver collar he wears to-day; 
Among his friends, among his foes — 
And everywhere his master goes— 
He follows on his horny toes, 
The dog under the wagon. 
The Advance. 


STOPPED A RUNAWAY HORSE. 
We find in the Portland (Me.) Telegram 
of July 30 an interesting account of how a 
big dog, belonging to Mr. Eugene M. Will- 
man of Portland, seized the reins of his 
master’s runaway horse and succeeded by 
hanging on to the reins in stopping the 
animal. 
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COLLEGE OUTRAGES. 


A Boston lawyer sends us from the Boston Evening 
Transcript, of November 4th, the two following state- 
me 

1 ANOTHER STUDENT “PRANK.” 

Three members of the Cornell University, following 
the under class rush last night, greased the rails of 
the street car track at the top of a steep grade on the 
campus and sent a car loaded with passengers slip- 
ping down the hill ata frightful pace. To add to the 
danger one of the number ran up behind the car be- 
fore it reached the greased spot and pulled the trolley 
arm from the wire. Luckily the conductor was able 
to replace the trolley before the car had gone far, and 
by reversing the power and applying the emergency 
brake the motorman was able to bring the car to a 
stop just before it reached the deep gorge at the en- 
trance tothe campus. Had it gone fifty feet farther 
twenty lives might have been lost. The crew chased 
the miscreants, but they escaped into the woods. The 
railway company has offered a reward of $500 for the 
apprehension of the culprits. The university com- 
mittee on student conduct also has started an inves- 
tigation. 


PROBABLY MURDERED BY HAZERS. 


At the inquest at Mount Vernon, O., yesterday, into 
the death of Stuart Pierson, the Kenyon College stu- 
dent who was killed by a locomotive at Gambier a 
week ago, testimony showed that the boy was lying 
prostrate on the track and that he may have been 
tied to the rails by an initiating party of students. 
The witnesses examined included President Pierce 
of Kenyon College. It was shown that it was the cus- 
tom of fraternity men to tie candidates to the rail- 
road track. Paul Barber, a Zeta Alpha freshman, is 
said by Prosecutor Stillwell to have testified that, an 
hour from the time Pierson was killed, he, Barber, 
lay bound and blindfolded on the track not 200 yards 
from where Pierson’s body was crushed. 

President Pierce’s examination lasted over two 
hours and was severe. He declared that his reason 
for ordering a special train for the removal of the 
body, even before the undertaker was summoned, 
was purely the wishes of the father. He said he saw 
marks on the body described as rope marks, but be- 
lieved them to be only part of the injuries inflicted 
by the locomotive. A week before his death, it was 
brought out in the examination, Pierson was com- 
pelled by the fraternity men to crawl the length of 
the village, goaded behind by men with sticks and 
clubs, and that this treatment developed deep ab- 
his knees. The bandages were on the 
body when it was found. 


scesses on 


When we were a student in Dartmouth College we 
belonged to two Greek letter societies, the initiations 
into which were noble, inspiring and humane. One 
of these societies, the Alpha Delta Phi, we had the 
pleasure of founding in that college. 

The outrageous initiations into more recently 
founded Greek letter societies in our colleges and 
universities were then unknown. 

It seems that under our modern scientific education 
and vivisections the devil is getting tremendous 
power in some of our Protestant institutions of learn- 
ing, and there is vastly more need now to establish 
in those institutions a new order of chivalry to save 
our republic, than there was in the Middle Ages for 
the knights of old to fight for the holy sepulchre. 

We wonder how long it will be before our college 
presidents and faculties will begin to realize the im- 
portance of humane education. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


TO OUR UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS. 


A kid friend sends for our humane work 
a most liberal donation, and anxiously asks 
what she considers a vital question to many 
a mother’s anxious heart, namely: ‘* What is 
being done along lines of experimental work 
in our colleges and universities to inhu- 
manely educate our children? and where 
can they be more safely and humanely edu- 
cated ?” 

It is a vital question, where can our sons 
and daughters escape the curse of vivisec- 
tion, and go out from our institutions of 
learning more humane than when they en- 


tered? We most respectfully but earnestly 
ask our college and university presidents 
{all of whom receive this paper each month] 
to carefully consider this question. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


OUR COLLEGES. 

WHERE SHALL OUR BOYS BE EDUCATED? 

We have just been reading (under the 
above title) a paper by Sara Thorp Thomas, 
published in a Texas paper, and now being 
sent widely over our country in tract form, 
in which are described outrages perpetrated 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Schenec- 
tady, Michigan University, etc., etc., with a 
severe attack on the new (so-called) scien- 
tific and vivisection education. 

In our November issue we said that almost 
everything seems to be insurable now-a-days 
except getting into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But after reading this paper we are led to 
conclude that another company is needed 
to insure that the youth exposed tothe bar- 
barous and irreligious influences of some of 
our American colleges shall become hu- 
mane, law-abiding, good citizens, and not 
educated devils. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
A FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. 

We see in the newspapers that President 
Harper of Chicago University, having pre- 
pared all matters for his successor, is soon 
to die. 

We sincerely hope that his successor may 
stop the cruel and disgusting experiments 
on living animals for which that institution 
is becoming widely known throughout our 
country, and we do even more sincerely 
hope that the Federation of our Protestant 
Churches may take vigorous action to stop 
the useless vivisections and other outrages 
which are becoming s0 common in so many 
of our Protestant institutions of learning, 
and which so largely threaten the religion, 
humanity and civilization of our American 
people. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

A MILLION OF DOLLARS. 

If Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie or any- 
body else will give our American Humane 
Education Society a million of dollars we 
can do with it a vast amount of good for 
both our country and the world. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A BAPTIST CLERGYMAN. 


We understand that the clergyman who voted at 
the meeting of the Baptist clergy some time since, 
against a resolution of thanks in praise of our mayor, 
Hon. Patrick A. Collins, did not do it because he was 
a Catholic. He would probably agree with what 
Dwight L. Moody, evangelist, said to us about a man 
who had been attacking him for giving some money 
to help buy an organ for the little Catholic church at 
Northfield: ‘“‘Oh, that man is crazy !—he is crazy! 
When we have converted all the Protestants then we 
will convert the Catholics, but it will take three or 
four days more to convert the Protestants.” 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT JAPANESE 
SOLDIERS. 

The extraordinary strength and endurance 
of the Japanese soldiers, their comparative 
freedom from camp diseases and rapid re- 
covery from wounds resulting in so many 
victories over their flesh-fed enemies, must 


be largely attributed to the wonderful prop- 
erties of the natural, unpolished rice which is 
often used, even in its raw state. The Jap- 
anese army, in the advance on Pekin, out- 
footed the armies of Russia, Germany, Eng- 
land, France and America. The Japanese 
soldier is fed on rice with a ration of beans, 
fish and vegetables. He can double-quick 
for fourteen hours, and repeat it for days. 
The Japanese or Chinese may be _ shot 
through the body and if no vital part is cut 
they scarcely notice the wound. In nine 
months, from May 1, 1904, to February 1, 
1905, there were only forty deaths from 
disease in the immense army commanded by 
General Oku—a record believed to be un- 
equalled in the world’s warfares. The per- 
centages of the other Japanese armies are 
believed to be the same. 

From October Naturopath. 
JAPANESE WRESTLING. 

A Boston physician, who has spent considerable time 
in Japan, gives us an interesting account of the won- 
derful skill of the Japanese in wrestling, and puts in 
our hand a New York despatch to the Boston Record, 
that a Japanese young lady being improperly spoken 
to on the street by a New York masher, grabbed him 
by the coat collar and threw him onto the si.’c- 
walk, and when he got up and spoke to her again 
grabbed him the second time and threw him on 
the sidewalk harder than before, and just (Len a 
policeman came along and after hearing her story 
arrested the masher for disorderly conduct 2.ud put 
him in the lock-up. 

This reminds us of a little incident which we re- 
member once hearing of, how another masher, on one 
of the Arlington street cars, crossed over to the side 
of the young lady and asked her if he had not seen 
her somewhere before, to which she answered, “I am 
not quite sure, but I think you are the man who stole 
our spoons.” The attention of all the passengers was 
attracted and he left at the next stopping place; and 
then we are reminded again of how old Deacon Foster 
—a colored man known to thousands in Boston—was 
run against by a drunken man (on Devonshire street, 
we think), the result being that the deacon tumbled 
him into the street, then had him arrested for drunk- 
enness and drew a witnessfee. Andthat reminds us of 
how a good Quaker friend of ours in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, once had a man arrested and fined for 
cruelty to his horse; after paying the fine the man 
began swearing at our friend, who at once took out 
another warrant and had him arrested and fined for 
using profane language—all of which seems to show 
that it does not always pay for mashers to address 
Japanese or American ladies improperly, nor for 
drunken men to run against such temperance men as 
Deacon Foster, nor for a man who has just been fined 
for cruelty to animals to pay another fine, before he 
leaves the court-house, fof profane swearing. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


(From the New York Seventh Regiment Gazette.) 

In the November issue of the New York Seventh 
Regiment Gazette we find the following, taken from 
Our Dumb Animals: 

“We are pleased to learn that the famous New 
York 7th Regiment is to make a friendly visit to the 
Canadian militia without the slightest opposition to 
marching with their usual arms. It is only a few 
years agothat we were proposing to go to war with 
Great Britain about the boundary of a piece of wild 
land away down in Venezuela, and the head of our 
United States artillery, General Flagler, proposed 
that we should at once proceed to blow up the Wel- 
land ship canal in Canada, and the general in com- 
mand of the New York militia sent out word through 
the newspapers that he should be prepared at a few 
hours’ notice to start the whole militia of New York 
to shoot, wound and kill our Christian brothers on 
the other side of the Canadian line. 

“It is quite clear that through our Bands of Mercy, 
humane literature, the monthly circulation of this 
paper to every newspaper and magazine in America 
north of Mexico, and otherwise, the progress of 
civilization and humanity is upward, and the world 
does move.” Ggo. T. ANGELL. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELE PRIZE CON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) #25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘*Glory to God,” 
** Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents’ each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
asparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!” 

“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 

Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss 8. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane edueation of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 


Answer, Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking wnkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Ggo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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HUNTING. 

A successful hunter thus describes his 
feelings at the close of a long struggle with 
a noble buck: 

“The excitement of the chase was over, 
and as I gazed on the wild, yet mild and 
gentle eye of the noble creature, now glaz- 
ing in death, a feeling of remorse arose in 
my heart; I could have moralized an hour 
over the beautiful form as it floated on the 
water, and I almost wished to recall him to 
life. It seemed impossible that a few min- 
utes before that delicate-limbed creature 
was treading in all the joy of freedom his 
forest home. How wild had been his terror 
as the fierce cry of the hound first opened 
on his track! How swift the race down the 
mountain-side, and how free and daring his 
plunge from the rock into the wave! How 
noble his struggles for life! But the bold 
swimmer had been environed by foes too 
strong for him, and he fell at last where he 
could not even turn at bay. The delicate 
nostril was relaxed in death and the slender 
limbs were stiff and cold.” 


THE FIERCEST BEAST OF PREY. 


The white dawn o’er the sleeping forest rose 
And woke each beast and bird to feed or play, 
To pass in nature’s temple of repose 
Their happy, harmless day. 


When, crashing onward through the thickets dun, 

And strong with dreadful arts to maim and slay, 
Came man the hunter with his dogs and gun, 

His devastating way. 
Fear went before him with her visage wan, 

And each beast owned his dread and ruthless sway, 
All nature’s children fled the face of man, 

The fiercest beast of prey. 

REGINALD GouRLay in Century. 


(From the Chicago News.) 
THE UNWIELDY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


His Movements IN His Native ELEMENT OFTEN 
GROTESQUE. 

“In the channels which traverse the marshes of 
certain districts inCentral Africa,’ writes a traveler, 
*hippopotami in incredible numbers are met with— 
sometimes in herds of sixty and seventy. Wherever 
the channel widens out intoa reedy lake rows of gro- 
tesque looking heads, with ears erect, appear above 
the water surface, their owners studying the extraor- 
dinary apparition produced by the steamer. On ap- 
proaching the spot these heads disappear one after 
the other under water, and a series of waves and large 
ripples indicate the passage of the monster forms 
below the surface. After a few minutes’ time the same 
huge heads appear, generally down-stream of the 
boat. They have another stare and again disappear, 
with a snort and the expulsion of a small volume of 
water from the nostrils. Not infrequently a severe 
bump is felt in the steamer, making the whole hull 
quiver, as the back of a hippopotamus seeking to es- 
cape has touched it. 

“If the water should happen to be shallow the at- 
tempts of these animals to hide themselves are ludi- 
crous, as their movements are clumsy and their anger 
and fear are evident. In such cases their head and 
the foreparts of their bodies are under water, and 
nothing is seen but the huge pink hind-quarters, 
struggling, kicking and churning up the water in the 
effort to get out of sight. Although their uncouth 
antics may be safely watched from a steamer, it is a 
very different matter if the observer is in a canoe or 
a small boat. Then his position is one of considera- 
ble danger, as he stands a very good chance of being 
upset. 

“As the water of all these channels swarms with 
crocodiles such a contingency is not pleasant to con- 
template. The natives are fully alive to this risk, 
and never venture in their dugout canoes into the 
broad streams infested with hippopotami, but inva- 
riably keep to the shallow and narrow branches on 
either side of the main river.” 


A SOUTHERN STORY. 


“Johnny!” called Mrs. Truman. John turned his 
sun-burned face upon the pillow and dreamed that a 
magnificent chariot, to which he was driving six coal 
black steeds, had suddenly stopped. 

“Johnny,” repeated Mrs. Truman, up. The 
wagon’s ready.” 

“I am too,” replied John, rubbing his eyes and 
tumbling out of bed and into his clothes in less time 
than it takes to tell it. 

Ordinarily John had to be called half a dozen times, 
he slept so soundly; but this morning Uncle Peter, 
the colored man who took care of Mrs. Truman’s gar- 
den and orchard, was going into town to carry a 
wagon load of fruit, and John was to go with him to 
hold the horses while Peter went into the houses to 
deliver the fruit. 

Still rubbing his eyes with one hand while he but- 
toned his jacket with the other, John tore down to 
the gate like a shot, where stood the wagon filled with 
boxes and baskets. Dobbin and Joe, the two horses, 
were munching the hay spread in front of them and 
Peter stood by eating his breakfast from his hands. 
In his eagerness to be off John had forgotten his un- 
til his mother called him back to the house. While 
he hastily swallowed his food she smoothed his hair 
and straightened his collar. Soon he was on the 
wagon-seat by'Peter’s side, a basket of lunch nicely 
packed under the seat, and a roll of hay in the back 
part of the wagon for Dobbin and Joe. Mrs. Truman 
was merciful to every beast and taught John to be 
also. 

“Don’t let Peter forget that the jelly apples are for 
Mrs. Jones and the preserving pears are for Mrs. 
Smith, Johnny,” called Mrs. Truman as they drove 
off. 

“No’m,” answered John, holding tight to the reins 
and guiding the horses skilfully through the gate. 
For, to his great delight, Peter allowed him to drive 
every step of the way, only watching the wheels 
closely as they drove over the narrow plantation 
bridges. 

After they had gotten into town and all the fruit had 
been disposed of except the pears for Mrs. Smith, 
Peter stopped the wagon under the shade of a great 
tree. 

“Now, Johnny,” he said, “‘while 1 take this bucket 
of pears into Mrs. Smith, you put the hay in front of 
Dobbin and Joe, so they can eat, and I'll bring a 
bucket of water back for ’em.”” 

John scattered the hay and, climbing back into the 
wagon, was about to open the lunch basket when 
he heard a great hurrah up the street. Cries of “Kill 
him, kill him!”’ were heard and a crowd of white and 
colored boys came tearing down the street, pelting 
with stones and brickbats a poor, miserable dog 
which ran as fast as its tired legs would carry him. 
His head drooped, his tail hung hopelessly down, and 
he panted as if he would fall at every step. A big boy 
who led the crowd threw a brick which struck him 
on the head, when, with a weak howl, the poor 
creature fled under the wagon for refuge and for 
hiding. 

“Let the poor dog alone—won't begged John 
of the boy who threw the brick, and who was stoop- 
ing to throw again. 

“It’s my dog,” angrily answered the boy, “and Ill 
do what I please with him.” 

The other boys crowded around, ready with sticks 
and stones to strike the dog as soon as the big boy 
should drive him from under the wagon. John 
dropped the basket, leaped to the ground, and, creep- 
ing close to the terrified dog, said to the boys: 

“You'll have to hit me first.’ 

The poor creature cowered close to him, as if feel- 
ing he had found a friend and protector in his ex- 
tremity. 

A shout arose among the boys, **Knock him over, if 
he won’t get out of the way,’’ and hands were raised 
threateningly. But John stood his ground manfully. 
In the midst of the uproar Peter returned with the 
bucket of water. 

“What's the matter here?” he asked. 

“He wants to keep me from my dog,” answered the 
big boy, pointing to John. 

“They are beating the poor thing to death, Uncle 
Peter!” called John from under the wagon, putting 
his arm over the dog to show he would not desert 
him. 

“Now all you boys tell me what this trouble is 
about,” demanded Peter. 

“That’s my dog Ponto, and he’s been behaving so 


strange lately I believe he’s mad; and I got these 
boys to help me kill him,” answered the big boy, 
poising a brick in his hand. 

Peter stooped by the side of the wagon, examined 
the dog carefully, then got up and said, “That dog 
ain’t no more mad than you is—maybe not as much.” 

“That’s so, Uncle Peter,” called John; ‘he’s just 
half dead with heat and thirst.” 

Peter reached under the wagon, lifted the poor dog 
out gently, while John followed. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “I’m just a po’ colored man, 
but I’m going to stop this fuss. The first boy that 
hits that dog and begins a racket, I'm going to call 
the police on him.” 

At this threat the crowd of boys began to melt 
away, the big boy saying tauntingly to John, “If you 
are so fond of curs I'll] make you a present of Ponto, 
and much good may he do you.” And, shying a brick 
dangerously near John’s head, he ran around the 
corner. 

“Thank you,” replied John, busy with pouring some 
water into an empty pan, which he set before the 
dog, the famished creature lapping it eagerly. Then 
he put into the pan some meat and bread from the 
basket. 

When John and Uncle 
lunch, and Dobbin and Joe had eaten the last wisp of 


Peter had finished their 


hay, and the dog had licked the pan dry, the horses 
were hitched to the wagon for the homeward drive. 

“Good-bye, doggie; | am sorry to leave you,” said 
John, patting the grateful dog on the head. 

But Ponto had no idea of being left to the cruelty of 
apy boy who might chance to come along. So he 
whined, even wagged his poor, limp tail, and, when 
the wagon started, trotted after it with all his might. 

“Uncle Peter,” said John, after vainly telling Ponto 
that he must go back, “the boy gave him to me. Can't 
I take him home?” 

“I don’t believe that boy had any claimon him. It’s 
my ’pinion that dog ain't got nobody to take care of 
him, and he’s a orphan. But I don’t know what your 
ma will say "bout your making a‘sylum of her house,” 
replied Peter, gravely. 

John was not afraid of his mother’s objecting to any 
act of mercy. so, while Peter stopped the wagon, he 
got out and lifted the dog in. 
tired limbs upon the straw with a deep breath of 
satisfaction. 


Che dog stretched his 


Ponto evidently thought a great deal was due 
John. He fattened and became so sicek and hand 
some that no one would have been ashamed of him. 
He made himself generally useful, driving the 
chickens from the garden and the hogs out of the 
fields. 

In the fall the negroes carried every evening the 
cotton they had picked during the day to the gin- 
house to have it weighed by Uncle Peter. John and 
Ponto were always on hand—John to write down the 
weights and Ponto to stand by, wagging his now 
strong tail in general approbation of everything. 

One night John and his mother were suddenly 
aroused from sleep by Ponto’s furious barking and 
bounding against the door, to find that the gin-house 
which stood near by was on fire. Peter was called 
and the other negroes aroused in time to put out the 
flames with buckets of water. But for Ponto’s watch 
fulness and timely warning the fruits of a whole 
year’s toil would have been destroyed. 


M. E. SAFFOLD, in Sunday School Times. 
kor Our Dumb Animals. 
A TALE OF A BONNET. 
Part 1. The Bonnet. 


A bit of foundation as big as your hand ; 
Bows of ribbon and lace ; 
Wire sufficient to make them stand ; 
A handful of roses, a velvet band 
It lacks but one crowning grace. 
Part 2. The Bird. 
A chirp, a twitter, a flash of wings, 
Four wide-open mouths in a nest ; 
From morning ‘till night she brings and brings, 
For growing birds they are hungry things 
Ay! hungry things at the best. 


The crack of a rifle, a shot well sped; 
A crimson stain on the grass ; 

Four hungry birds in a nest unfed 

Ah! well, we will leave the rest unsaid ; 
Some things it were better to pass. 


| 
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THE CAT WALKED IN. 


During an engagement of Julia Marlowe 
“ 4s You Like It’’ was billed for one even- 
ing. All went smoothly until act 5, scene 
2, was reached. Touchstone, Audrey, Or- 
lando and Rosalind ( Miss Marlowe) were on 
the stage, and Sylvius and Phcaebe were ap- 
proaching in the distance. Following the 
lines closely Rosalind exclaimed : 

“Took! Here comes a lover of mine.” 

Just then who should strut upon the stage 
but the well-known Thomas cat connected 
with the theatre. The performance was 
interrupted for a full minute, during which 
time the audience laughed uproariously, 
Miss Marlowe indulged in a pronounced 
but graceful snicker, while Orlando chased 
off the feline.— Washington Post. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR PET CAT. 
DISCOVERED FIRE AND SAVED FAMILY 
AND HOME. 

AsBuRY PARK, Oct. 25..-Henry Conklin’s 
cat saved the Conklin residence, at Bradley 
Beach, from destruction by fire last night. 
Seeing the woodwork blazing about an open 
fire-place in the drawing-room, the cat 
rushed upstairs, sprang upon Mrs. Conklin’s 
bed and clawed at the covering. Awakened 
by the cries and tugging, Mrs. Conklin arose 

and heard the crackling of the fire. 

The household was aroused and formed 
a fire brigade. The flames were extin- 
guished, and to-day the cat was exhibited 
asahero. Mr. and Mrs. Conklin will leave 
for their New York home in a few days, and 
the cat is to have a handsome collar with 
a gold medal attached. 

From Philadelphia Record. 


SALARIED PHYSICIANS. 

We take the following from Will Carleton’s 
Magazine: 

As many know, the Chinese physician re- 
ceives a salary from his patients as long as 
they are well, and as soon as they get ill his 
pay stops. Some American families, not 
disdaining to learn something from the 
other side of the world, have partially 
adopted the same plan; that is, they pay 
the salary whether they are sick or well; 
and it is, of course, the interest of the doc- 
tor to keep them well as much as he can so 
as to save himself the trouble of attending 
them. 

When the Chinese method, or the Ameri- 
can modification of it, comes into general 
practice, it will be to the interest of the phy- 
sician who has charge of a family to study 
each member of it— physically, mentally, 
spiritually; to prescribe for them correct 
environment, proper diet and healthy hab- 
its; and to labor with the view of inducing 
them to keep in touch with all these. 

We have known of two instances in which 
a prominent Boston merchant and a prom- 
inent Boston ship-owner have adopted the 
Chinese plan with great success, the last- 
named paying his doctor to keep himself, 
wife and six children in good health, a thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

The sooner this wise practice of the Chi- 
nese is widely adopted in this country the 
longer will be the lives, and the better will 
be the health of those who adopt it; and, if 


generally practised, the poisonous adulter- 
ations of foods, drinks and medicines in our 
markets will become unprofitable. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


INGENIOUS DEVICE. 

A very ingenious device has been adopted 
by some druggists to prevent the frequent 
mistakes which occur at night in administer- 
ing a dangerous medicine for a simple one. 
This is entirely obviated by putting up pre- 
scriptions containing powerful remedies of 
poisonous drugs in rough bottles as prickly as 
the coat of a gherkin. Any one rising in the 
dark is at once warned of his danger. Many 
lives have already been saved by this simple 
contrivance.—Globe Democrat. 


WHO MADE THEM? 
Mother, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful sky? 
Who made the moon so clear and bright, 
That rises up so high? 


’Twas God, my child, the glorious One— 
He formed them by his power ; 

He made alike the brilliant sun 
And every leaf and flower. 

He made your little feet to walk, 
Your sparkling eyes to see, 

Your busy, prattling tongue to talk, 
Your limbs so light and free. 

He paints each fragrant flower that glows 
With loveliness and bloom! 

He gives the violet and the rose 
Their beauty and perfume. 

Our various wants His hands supply, 
And guards us every hour; 

We're kept beneath His watchful eye, 
And guided by His power. 

Then let your little heart, my love, 
Its grateful homage pay 

To this kind Friend who from above 
So gently guides your way. 


COMMON SENSE VERSUS CLUBS. 

Last week the attention of the writer was 
called to a couple of hucksters who were 
beating a poor unbefriended horse on Cres- 
cent street. 

Approaching the team, the horse rearing 
and plunging under the lashing, the warning 
came, ‘‘Do not come near or he will jump 


on you.” They further said that he was a 
bad horse and wouldn’t goastep. But he 
would rear until it seemed as if he would 
fall backward into the wagon, and one of 
the men jumped off for fear he might. 

I said, ‘Put up your whip, and let’s try a 
little common sense. The bit hurts him, and 
you rein him too hard when you try to 
start.”? Then a little horse talk was given, 
and the animal looked around to see who 
was in so conciliatory a frame of mind. 
Then he arched his neck and looked a sec- 
ond time, to assure himself that it was really 
a human being without a whip or club in his 
hands. Then he uttered a faint whinney. 

‘‘Now, give him an apple from your load.”’ 
He looked at the apple suspiciously, as if it 
might be some new plan of torture, finally 
smelled of it, then took a bite, and then the 
balance, but he did not eat as comfortably 
as the bitless horse of Italy would have done. 

I then said, ‘‘Don’t rein him hard! Goon, 
Jack.”” And my neighbor’s dog, who had 
come out to take in all that was going on, 
bounded down the street after an imaginary 
cat, and the horse followed, and later on was 
seen going up one street and down another 
as well behaved as any horse in the world. 

Then my mind reverted to another noble 
horse who once carried me safely for weeks 
in a wild country, picking out trails, fording 
rivers and creeks, without whip or spur— 
only an occasional lump of cube loaf sugar 
from the saddle-bag as a reward for espe- 
cially meritorious conduct. The wonderful 
sense and intelligence of that magnificent 
animal exceeded that of any other I have 
everseen. Weenjoyed a winter’s acquaint- 
ance and I parted from him very reluctantly. 

J. H. CARTER, in Wakefield Item. 
WHAT JULIAN HAWTHORNE THINKS. 

The thing we are pleased to call the 
American Rugby is one of the most singular 
examples of mortal fatuity ever known. 
The ball itself has not as yet been elimi- 
nated from the game, but there is no sane 
excuse for its presence; the real object of 
the kicker is not the ball but his adver- 
‘sary’s stomach or teeth. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity /o say a kind , some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO ALL. , 
Gould. | 


{By kind permission of Mrs. George 


In “The Wonders of 
the Heavens,’ published 
by Scribner & Co., we 
find that the sun is 
about one and one-half 
milliéns times larger 
than the earth and 
about ninety - one mil- 
lions of miles distant, 
and that our sun is only 
one of about forty-three 
millions of stars thus 
far discovered. 

When the sublime 
facts of astronomy 
come upon wus as we 
look up at night into 
the starry heavens, 
how infinitely insig- 
nificant all the ambi- 
tions and struggles and 
hopes and fears of this 
little planet of ours 
seem in comparison 
with the magnitude 
and grandeur of God’s 
universe already dis- 
covered, and the doubt- 
less infinitely greater 
universe which the most 
powerful telescope has 
not yet been able to re- 
veal to the eye of man. 

Can the microscope 
show insects so infini- 
tesimally small as the 
grandest monarchs of 
the world seem in com- 
parison with Omnipo- 
tence? 


A COAL DEALER’S HEART. 

A coal dealer in the suburbs was called 
upon at his office by a poor, hard-working 
woman and requested to send a basket of 
coal to her home. 
small a quantity,” was the merchant’s reply. 


less than a quarter of a ton.” “But I can- 
not pay for so much,”’ was the pitiful con- 
fession, ‘‘and I have left my little children at 


home in a fireless room. What amIto do?” | 


‘“‘Well,” returned the dealer, a kindlier 
light beaming in his eye, ‘“‘I cannot depart 
from my rules as to the quantity.”” Then 
turning to his clerk he continued: ‘‘John, have 
a quarter of a ton of coal sent to the woman’s 
address as soon as possible.”? ‘But I cannot 
pay for so much,” she expostulated. ‘I al- 
ready understand that you can’t, so I will 
charge it to the children. Give yourself no 
more uneasiness about the debt. Good 
morning.’”’—Boston Budget. 


FIFTY-NINE YEARS AGO. 


Fifty-nine years ago we graduated at Dartmouth 
College, obtained a position in a Boston school and 
commenced teaching day times and studying law 
nights. In this way we paid our college debts, with 


needed help, and with a surplus of twelve hundred 
dollars entered the Harvard Law School and the law 
offices of Messrs. Charles G., F. C. & C. W. Loring, 
one of the ablest and best firms of our Suffolk bar. 
Many happy remembrances we have of those days, 
to which, on this October 25, we add another—a news- 
paper picture of Mr. Winslow B. Lucas, and an ac- 
count of his useful life, and a letter stating that he 
was one of our former pupils at the Boston school, 
and desires to send his kindest regards to Mr. Angell, 


‘“‘We do not deliver so 


WHAT A SCIENTIST SAYS ABOUT 
SPOTS ON THE SUN. 

Professor Pickering of the Harvard College Astro- 
nomical Station is at present bewailing his fate be- 
cause of the popular interest in sun spots. Nota day 
passes but inquiries are poured in upon him on this 


x ‘A j | subject, and while his replies are always interesting 
“Tt is our invariable rule never to deliver | 


| are practically none. 


and satisfactory, they are never as complete as he 
would like them. In speaking on this subject, re- 
cently, Professor Pickering said : 

‘“*T wish | could impress upon the great mass of the 
reading public the fact that astronomers do not re- 
gard sun spots as such important or wonderful phe- 
nomena as the daily papers would lead one to think. 
To the few of us who are making a special study of 
these occurrences on the face of the sun they are, of 
course, deeply interesting; just as different cloud 
forms are interesting to one who is making a study 
of clouds. But taken relatively with the other astro- 
nomical phenomena which are constantly drawing 
our attention, the appearance of sun spots is a really 
small matter, as far as scientific interest goes. 

“We know that these spots appear in periods of 
about eleven years; one period when there are a 
great many spots, and the next period when there 
At present we are at the maxi- 
mum of one of these periods, and for the next two or 
three years we may expect a plentiful appearance of 
sun spots. As to their effect on the earth, we may 
reasonably assume that they are allied in some man- 
ner with our magnetic storms; but that is about all. 


| As far as we know they have practically no other in- 
| fluence upon this planet.” 
six per cent. interest, helped our good mother who | 


| ways vastly more valuable assistance. 


and wishes everything good tor the best school- | 


teacher he was ever under, 


From Boston Evening Transcript. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

The following letter comes to us from a prominent 
New York lady, now in Paris, who has not only given 
many money donations to our American Humane 
Education Society, but has rendered to it in other 
It was she 
who first called our attention to the book “ Black 
Beauty,’’ which we have now succeeded in carrying 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS. 


up to a circulation of over three millions copies, in 
our own, European and three Asiatic languages: 

Paris, October 16, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Angell:— 

As the close of another year draws near it gives me 
great pleasure again to enclose my annual subscrip- 
tion for your most blessed work (#100.) Perhaps 
you will use it towards your building fund. I am 
anxious to have a tablet on that desired monument, 
which standing for ages to come will remind future 
generations that your city contended for peace, jus- 
tice and mercy even unto the least. 

Dear Mr. Angell, I owe you ever an increasing debt 
of gratitude. Every month, now for twenty years, I 
have anticipated with pleasure—almost with im- 
patience—the coming of yourcharming paper. Every 
paragraph of its carefully edited pages has afforded 
me pleasure and instruction-- which I have never 
failed to pass onto others. Besides, you have steadied 
my own faith and hope by the far-reaching work 
you have undertaken, and by the spirit of kindness 
which you have built up, whose influence has ex- 
tended not only over the dumb creation but over 
humanity likewise. Again and again I say, “God 
bless you.” G. KENDALL. 


KIND WORDS. 

The West Chester (Pennsylvania) Messenger of 
October 21 devotes something over a column to the 
praise of Our Dumb Animals, which apparently it 
considers to be about the best paper in the world. 
We are not disposed to deny the editor’s opinion. 
He tells his readers how it goes free to every news- 
paper from the Rio Grande to the ice-capped moun- 
tains of Alaska (Canada included), also to every 
United States senator and congressman, and numer- 
ous others, with its mottoes, ‘‘Glory to God, Peace on 
Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature.” 

Against all sorts of inhumanity it enters its pro- 
test, and by appeals in prose and poetry strives to 
bring the world to see the value and Christly attri- 
butes of mercy, gentleness and kindness to all living 
creatures. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


MORE KIND WORDS. 

We were gratified to receive on November 10th, a 
letter from the head-master of one of Boston’s most 
noted schools, giving unqualified praise to Our Dumb 
Animals and the work we are doing in Boston 
schools. 

We take pleasure in saying to him that the kind 
letters we are almost constantly receiving make us 
wish that we could live a hundred years. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M.S. P. C. A. for October, 1905. 


Fines and witness fees, $219.86. 
MEMBERS AND DOoNoRs. 
Mrs. Helen W. Sargent, #100; New 
Machine Co., #10; Mrs. Ellen Grout, 
De C. Ward, $1.50; A friend, $0.50. 


Home 
$1.50; 


Sewing 
Mrs. R. 


Five Eacu. 

Mrs. C. W. Kennard, F. H. Oakman, Mrs. F. L. Rob- 
bins, Charles R. Price, Mrs. A. B. Clark, L. 8. Starratt, 
Mrs. A.C. Houghton, Arnold Print Works, Mrs. C. T. 
White. 

Two Eacu. 

G. PD. Crittendon, Dr. F. J. Canedy, W. E. Gould, 
Rey. Calvin Stebbins, F. W. Mann, Mrs. J. M. Lee, 
J. Wilcox, N. H. Richardson, Rey. C. E. Burke, C. H. 
Plunkett, A. C. Spring. 

OnE DoLuaR EAcu. 

Mrs. J. A. Rice, W. R. McCullough, H. G. Ward, 
Mrs. R. G. Curtis, Mrs. E. M. Ward, G. A. Goodrich, 
Mrs. J. Gardner, Mrs. J. W. Thurber, J. R. Patch, 
Miss K. J. Buzzell, W.S. Ball, E. N. Spinney, Mrs. F. 
E. Fairbanks, J. C. Perry, C. P. Hall, Mrs. W. F. 
Aiken, H. Newell, Mrs. C. A. Noyes, Mrs. N. E. H. 
Rutter, F. H. Eddy, Rev. J. H. Klairan, J. A. Hawley, 
Mrs. D. B. Tyler, Edw. Freeman, Rev. L. Geoffroy, 
W.H. Smith, Mrs. |. H. Thompson, L. 8. Fife, B.S. C. 
Gifford, Miss C. A. Wheeler, D. Chase, Mrs. J. A. 
Cumniings, E. M. Buell, Mrs. A. L. Johnson, Mrs. W. 
H. Hooper, A. J. Fisher, G. H. Carter, Mrs. L. H. 
Boutelle, Mrs. F. L. Kellogg, W. A. Copelin, G. Lind, 
Miss A.B. Tenney, W. L. Lathrop, Rev. M. T. O’Brien, 
H.S. Dawley, F. H. Dexter, Mrs. D. G. Haskins, Wm. 
A. Miller, Miss Annie Goodell, A. S. Mann, Mrs. C. 
E. Cummings, E. C. Hall, Mrs. A. M. Lamb, Mrs. L. A. 
French, Mrs. F.C. Emery, Miss P. C. Miller, Mrs. R. 


M. Harding, Aug. Fry, Mrs. T. D. Fry, Mrs. F. 8. 
Ewing, G. H. Thompson, H. H. Ramsey, Miss M. M. 
Hastings, Dr. A. C. Leach, Mrs. C. H. Tyler, Mrs. R. 


E. Beecher, F. G. Amsdem, F. W. George, M.D., C. B. 
Brooks, Sawyer & Smith, Mrs. 8. F. Smith, E. J. G. 
Parmenter, Mrs. A. F. Tyler, O. S. Wheeler, F. H. Lee, 
L. Morse & Sons, Mrs. A. Dunne, T. H. Goodspeed, 
E. C. Shepardson, A. F. Tyler, Mrs. F. Starratt, Mrs. 
W. E. Mayo, Mrs. F. F. Beard, Mrs. A. S. Albee, Miss 
E. A. Gordon, A. E. Foss, Mrs. L. R. Wellman, Helen 
J. Lee, Rev. C. J. Mrs. S.C. Rey. 
J.J. Howard, Mrs. H.S. Butler, Rev. T. G. Cleveland, 
F. S. Parmenter, ser r T. Swift, Mrs. F. J. Hawes, 
8S. H. Bellows, 5. P. Raymond, Mrs. L. B. Knowlton, 
Wm. H. Mellen, Miss H. B. Chase, N. Van Ness 
Braman, Mrs. E. 8S. Wilkinson, Rev. T. E. Busfield, 
C. H. Cutting, H. W. Clark, C. Q. Richmond, Rey. C. 
H. Jeannotte, Mrs. M. A. Smith, Potter Bros. & Co., 
Joseph Ryan, Mrs. E. J. Noble, Mrs. I. H. Thompson, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Smart, Jr., J. Choyuette, M.D., Dr. A. K. 
Boom, Miss Abbie Ingraham, Mrs. Margaret McNulty, 
Mrs. T. L. Barber, Mrs. F. J. Stevens, T. H. Chubb, 
Eldridge Barber, Mrs. W. A. Mains, Mrs. A. 8S. Lewis, 
Rey. L. R. Eastman, D.D., J. H. Charles, F. B. Horne, 
1. H. Boynton. 
Total, $308.50. 
The American Humane Education Society, $263. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

James H. Atkinson, $16.50; R. I. Hart, $12.50; 
L.. Johnson, $3.15; By Horace J. Crafts, $55.20; 
M. 50; W.H 
Berry, $2.50; 


Agnes 

Mrs. 
- Davenport, $2.50; W. H. 
. B. Fillebrown, $2.50; James Nichol, 
#2; Mrs. C. %y Stuart, $2; G. R. Taylor, $2; 
Troup, $2; Mrs. B.C. Grenville, $2; 1. Z. Reiner, $1.50; 
Cc. E. Breckenridge, $0.75; S. Sumner, 30.76; Mrs. G. 
E. Reed, $0.75; H. Goldberger, $0.75. 

One EAcu. 

Ellen C. Woodward, Hilton & Woodward, Anna W. 
Clark, Mrs. M. W. Almon, Martha Remick, Miss E. A. 
Gordon, Miss Elvera Victor, Clara B. Webster, Mrs. 
M. C. Crocker, J. Hunter Machine Co., Levi Hawkes, 
Frank W. Morse, A. A. Whitney, Miss E. A. Randall, 
G. F. Hogan, W. A. Rodman, Mrs. J. G. Grinnell, Mrs. 
E. J. Snow, A. Richardson, Frank Lewis, L. J. Jen- 
kins, Miss Mary Dutton, C. & A. Thomas. 


Fiery Cents Eacu. 
Mrs. G. E. Reed, Miss L. G. Hayden, 
Cooper, Mrs. J. W. B. Wellcome, N. P. Pike, Miss G. 
G. Cory, Miss E. W. Pool, Matsett Bros., Mrs. H. W. 
Symmes, Mrs. J. H. Richardson, Vickery & Hill, John 
C. Clapp, Dr. C. A. French, Walker, Young & Co., 
Ada E. Morrell, D.O., Mrs. M. E. Wilks, Mrs. E. R. 


Miss E. M. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


Charles A., 


Emerson, F. E. Jones, B. F. Burgess & Son, A. H. 
Hobart, S. M. Howes & Co., Joseph Squire & Co., C. P. 
Weston, Stone & Downer, N. N. Thayer, W. Q. Wales, 
Eveline Cheeseman, T. D. Boardman, G. P. Field, 
Chandler & Barber, W. A. McKenney, E. A. Whitman, 
J.S. Rusk, A. W. Moors, Swan & Newton Co., W. H. 
Jones, Isaac Locke & Co., Cheney & Upham, Durgin, 
Park & Co., Gerrish Bros., Luce & Manning, C. Fanny 
Allyn, Olive Buckingham, Mrs. L. D. Welsh, Jr., 
Mrs. 8S. H. Longstreth, Mrs. C. M. Howe, L. Barta Co., 
Boston Coal Co., A. R. Andrews, Jennie Smith, F. M. 


Neveris, C. R. Fitzgerald, W. E. Griffin, Mrs. E. W. 
Shuler, Rev. John Irons, Mrs. Frank McGruey, Mrs. 
O. H. Chambers, Miss A. B. Lovett, Mrs. C. A. 
Stephens, John Alexander, W. W. Fifield, Mary E. 
Curtis, Esther L. Small, Prof. E. C. Bolles, Edwin 
Baker, Rufus Kendrick, Mary 8S. Wood, Charles R. 
Shepard, Miss Sarah McKinstry, Mrs. C. A. Merrill, 
H. C. Thatcher, M.D., Miss Susie Rogers, Harry 
Winch, Miss Ellen Hyde, W. B. Dana, N. H. Taylor. 


All others, 38.24. 

Total, $181.10. 

Sales of publications, $90.02. 

Total, $1,062.48. 

Receipts by The American Humane Education 

Society for October, 1905. 

AN. Y. friend, $100; 

Wm. Bains, 


Interest from Trustees, $490; 
Mitchell (Ind.) Public Schools, 
$4.20; Mrs. E. J. Manley, $4; Port Gibson Female 
College, $3.75; Warrensburg (Mo.) Public Schools, 
$2.50; Miss Annie Goodell, #1. 

Small sales, $14.48. 


A HUMANE BUILDING. 

We want a humane building which shall 
contain a hall of humanity, on the walls of 
which shall stand the names and faces of 
its givers and the objects for which it is 
erected: ‘*Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every Liv- 
ing Creature.” 


In winter feed the birds. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 

IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(German) heavy paper 85 cts. 
48 (Modern paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at ena" 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampehire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize 16 cents each, post- 
age pai 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at Office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by | Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac ° 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


2.00 
00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 
Protection of Keleeie. by Geo. T. Angeil 1.50 
Five Questions Answered, by 
Angell . 
The Cheek- -rein, by Geo. T. Angell ° -60 
The Cruel] Over-check Card (two sides) -20 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two bee) -30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . 19 
Service of } 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. 
Angell 10 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs “and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 20 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 
Band of Mercy Card of Mousbership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; for tenand below twenty- 


five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 


hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 
ae Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 


be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDvUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 6000; Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 10 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. A. 


Active Life . $100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 60 00| Branch ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. . .. 100 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Dums Anrmats free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Gro. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. HILt, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 


